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MAKING THE DEVIL USEFUL 

We are familiar with the principle of fighting the devil with fire. 
There is a better strategy than that so far as the moving-picture devil is 
concerned. 

Mind, the moving picture is not an invention of the devil. There is 
a great deal in it, at the present stage of its development, that we have to 
think of with all the optimistic faith summonable in order not to regard 
it as excessively satanic. But that part is inevitable, and undoubtedly 
is being rapidly lessened, while at the same time the processes of positive 
improvement go on more and more effectively. Even were the " movies " 
as bad as they are lithographed in some of their lurid "one, two, and three 
sheets, released next Tuesday," we should have to put up with them. 
They are here to stay, and we shall have to make the best of them. 

And their best is good. But this is not the point. The point of my 
comment is that one way to make the best of them is to use them in 
connection with composition work. 

A good moving-picture story usually affords excellent material for 
study and explanation of the plot. Often it may be called the bare out- 
line, the very framework, of a plot. Clear, convincing motivation is 
indispensable to the moving-picture story, and the filmed story presents 
it with a directness and (if the word be not misinterpreted) bareness that 
cannot be found elsewhere. For this reason, study of the plotting that 
makes the good filmed story can be made wonderfully illuminating. 

In using the moving pictures as a basis for plot-study, the teacher 
might plan three stages of progress: 

i. Statement of the plot of the filmed story. 

2. Careful detailed study of the motivation of incidents in the filmed 
story. (Few "pictures" appear on the screen that do not have some 
very direct function as motivating cause toward some succeeding 
incident or act; therefore this detailed study will produce keen realization 
of the dependence of outcome on precedent incident, and of the impor- 
tance of clearly indicating the influences that bring about the outcome.) 

3. The construction of scenarios by the individual pupil, in which he 
shall make satisfactory and clear provision from scene to scene and act to 
act for what is to happen later. Attempts of my own to construct 
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workable scenarios convince me that practice of this sort is exceedingly 
valuable. One comes closer to the actual problems of providing an 
adequate, clear cause for every effect than he does in any other sort of 
writing, unless it be sometimes in play-writing; and, if anything, the 
photo-play requires a clearer conception in detail of this relationship than 
does ordinary dramatic composition. 

4. As a further stage of practice, the writing-out of the scenario in the 
form of a fiction narrative might be required. This would lead the pupil 
to discover some of the differences in applied principle between narrative 
fiction and photo-fiction. 

In the good photo-play, again, each person is conceived and presented 
as distinct in character. Moreover, no small number of the actors give 
excellent character execution; the high quality of their acting is not open 
to dispute. Therefore character types, character individuality, and 
character manifestation can be profitably studied from the screen. The 
indication of character and mood through gesture and act — something 
so many pupils cannot realize from the printed page — becomes far 
plainer in the pictured action, and for this reason the pictured action can 
be made a means of developing the internal picturing power of the pupil. 
In other words, it can be used to get him in the habit of picturing in his 
mind the action of which he reads. To this end, the turning into 
scenario form of scenes from the books read will greatly help, it being 
understood that the pupil's "script" of the scene shall be very full, 
representing all the "business" in detail. 

The "movies" can also be made to contribute to the study of dialog, 
both as dialog and as language. The writing-out of the dialog of im- 
portant scenes shown from the film will give profitable practice under 
very practical conditions; for the dialog should fit the situation pictured 
and be susceptible of delivery approximately within the time-limits of 
the scene itself. 

A more remote but not unprofitable employment of the moving- 
picture story would treat it as an actual event, the pupil giving an account 
of this event as an eyewitness. Accounts in the form of news reports, the 
pupils considering themselves newspaper reporters, will be worth while, 
especially if the general structure of a good news report be explained and 
the accounts written and judged accordingly. 

Thus to turn the moving picture to his own purposes, the teacher of 
course must be reasonably familiar with it. Besides studying it in its 
lair, he should study the accounts of others. He will need at least one 
book concerning the technique of the photo-play, and he will be the 
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better prepared for his undertaking if he read some of the motion-picture 
periodicals. The following are suggested: Technique of the Photoplay, 
2d ed., by Epes W. Sargent; Richardson's Handbook (operation and 
management) ; The Moving Picture World, N.Y.C. ; The Moving Picture 
News, N.Y.C; The Photoplay Author, Springfield, Mass. 

Robert W. Neal 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 



A TEST OF THE HILLEGAS SCALE 

During the past winter a test of the Hillegas scale was made in the 
Baltimore high schools. The test throws some light on the influence of 
the personal equation in the grading of composition work. The interest- 
ing study of Professors Starch and Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin, 
showed to what extent this personal element enters into the matter of 
grading when no standard has been fixed. The Baltimore experiment 
deals with the next problem that needs solution, namely, to what extent 
the personal equation leads to variation when a standard has been 
established. 

The work was carried on under the direction of Mr. Edwin Hebden, 
statistician of the Board of Education. Five student themes were graded 
according to the scale by six experienced teachers of English in the 
various high schools of the city. The work was carefully done; the 
results were tabulated by the statistician and presented in a report to the 
Educational Society of Baltimore. 

The maximum variation in the grading was 285 per cent, as against 
48 per cent in the Wisconsin investigation. The average variations 
from the medians, however, were strikingly similar; in the Wisconsin 
experiment it was 4.5 per cent, in the Baltimore experiment, 4.4 per 
cent. The slight apparent difference is really much greater when the 
nature of the work graded is taken into account. The Wisconsin experi- 
ment dealt with answers to examination questions that can be more 
definitely graded than can composition work. The result, therefore, 
tends to prove that there is less variation when the scale is used. There 
were other evidences, however, that seemed to indicate only a slight 
diminution of the personal element. For instance, the medians were 
735> 744) 766, 773, and 831; yet one teacher graded the second theme 
highest, one graded the third highest, one graded the fourth highest, and 
three graded the fifth highest. While three graded the second theme 
below passing, one graded it 94 per cent. 

The grading of the five short themes occupied the spare time of the 



